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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Lewis,  I  suggest  we  start  with  some  in- 

formation from  you  of  a  biographical  nature. 
We  might  get  a  sketch  of  your  life  up  until  the  time  that  you  started 
the  project  that  we're  dealing  with  today  and  then  explain  how  you  be- 
came involved  in  it.   Then,  when  we  get  to  the  year  1937,  I  think  we 
should  get  some  similar  information  from  Mrs.  Lewis.   Where  and  when 
were  you  born  and  what  was  your  education  and  your  experience  up  to 
the  time  in  1934  that  you  started  this  project? 
MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  I  was  born  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania 

in  March  27,  1396  and  eventually  moved  to  Water- 
town,  Wisconsin,  where  I  went  to  local  public  schools  and  Northwestern 
College  for  five  years.   After  completing  those  five  years,  I  attended 
Lawrenceville  Prep  School,  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey  for  one  year,  fol- 
lowing which  I  entered  Princeton "University ,  until  enlisting  in  the 
Navy  in  the  first  World  War  in  May,  1917,   At  the  close  of  the  way  I 


finished  Princeton  University  in  the  class  of  1919.   From  there  [I] 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  graduate  work.   This 
was  cut  rather  short  because  of  my  father's  illness.   My  father  was  a 
manufacturer  and  was  anxious  that  I  work  with  him  in  the  manufacturing 
business  in  Watertoxm,  Wisconsin.   For  eleven  or  twelve  years  I  remained 
in  the  manufacturing  business,  occasionally  doing  field  work  with  the 
Milwaukee  Public  Museum  in  archeological  exploration. 

Late  in  1933  I  received  a  letter  from  Major  William  Webb  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  asking  if  I  would  be  interested  in  supervising 
archeological  investigations  in  the  Tennessee  area.   A  large  number  of 
dams  were  to  be  constructed  by  the  TVA  with  the  resulting  destruction 
of  a  great  many  archeological  sites.   I  decided  to  accept  this  and 
went [about]  to  move  to  the  Tennessee  area  in  January,  1934.   Later  that 
same  year  I  was  employed  by  the  University  of  Tennessee  as  an  Associate 
Professor  to  supervise  all  of  the  archeological  work  in  the  state. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Lewis,  let's  try  to  get  as  complete  an  ex- 

planation as  we  can  of  what  your  duties  were  when 
you  undertook  this  work  in  Tennessee  in  1934.   Also,  what  was  the  con- 
nection with  Major  William  Webb?   How  did  he  happen  to  know  to  write 
to  you,  and  why  did  you  decide  to  accept  this? 

MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  when  I  received  this  letter  from  Major  Webb, 

I  consulted  with  Mr.  McKern,  Director  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Museum,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  making  this  move  to  Tennessee. 
After  discussing  the  situation  thoroughly  it  seemed  to  be  the  advisable 
thing  to  do,  so  I  made  arrangements  with  my  father  in  this  connection. 


I  think  it  was  somewhere  around  two  months  to  complete  my  activities 
at  the  plant  and  make  the  move  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  this  man  you  discussed  this  offer  with? 

MR.  LEWIS:  W.  C.  McKern  was  the  Director  of  the  Milwaukee  Pub- 

lic Museum. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  how  to  spell  his  name,  Sir? 

MR.  LEWIS:  It  is  M-c-K-E-R-N. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  he  felt  you  should  take  this  offer. 

MR.  LEWIS:  That's  right.   He  felt  I  should  take  it.   He  had 

been  asked  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
take  the  direction  of  all  of  this  work  in  the  states  of  at  least  Tenn- 
essee, and  Alabama,  and  possibly  Kentucky,  but  was  unable  to  give  it 
any  consideration  because  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  that  he  had  at 
the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum,  and  also  the  fact  that  he'd  been  Director 
of  the  Museum  for  a  great  many  years.   So  as  I  have  mentioned  when  I 
received  the  letter  I  talked  to  him  and  thought  his  advice  for  accepting 
this  position  in  Tennessee  was  advisable. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  arrive  in  Tennessee, where  did  you  go 

there,  and  what  situation  did  you  find? 
MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  I  arrived  in  Tennessee  in  January,  '34  and 

went  to  Major  Webb's  office  in  one  of  the  TVA 
buildings.   He  advised  me  at  the  time  that  the  project  on  which  I  was  to 
supervise  would  be  ready  to   operate  on  the  following  week.   This  was 
located  near  LaFollette,  Tennessee  and  I  was  told  that  upon  my  arrival 
there  the  following  Monday  morning  there  would  be  fifty  men  waiting  and 


two  supervisors:  collectors,  Indian  relic  collectors  from  Dayton,  Tenn- 
essee, to  help  in  the  supervision.   These  were  men  who  had  dug  up  some 
mounds  and  some  burial  grounds  and  so  on,  and  were  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  local  archeology,  although  uneducated  in  the  interpretation  of  vari- 
ous forms  of  evidence. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  did  you  go  to  this  LaFollette  site  the  next  week? 

MR.  LEUIS:  Yes,  I  went  there  that  following  Monday  morning  and 

found  some  fifty  men  sitting  on  top  of  a  large 
mound . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  it  a  problem,  putting  them  to  work  effectively? 

MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  of  course  this  was  a  new  territory  for  me 

archeologically ,  and  wherever  one  goes  in  the  United 
States  the  local  archeology  varies  considerably  from  the  archeology  any- 
where else.   Oh,  it  took  a  little  while  to  get  on  to  the  situation,  to 
recognize  the  evidence  as  we  came  to  it  in  the  mound.   I  began  excavation 
procedures  in  the  manner  I  had  used  in  Wisconsin  in  excavating  a  burial 
mound,  but  I  discovered  a  short  time  after  beginning  work  on  this  mound 
that  we  were  dealing  with  something  other  than  a  burial  mound.   In  other 
words,  we  came  to  evidence  that  had  the  appearance  of  remains  of  buildings 
and  so  on,  and  not  an  indication  of  any  kind  that  any  burials  had  ever 
occurred  in  this  mound. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  ran  into  along  one  edge  of  this  mound  were 
what  appeared  to  be  a  line  of  vertical  post  holes.   These  we  preserved. 
In  other  words,  we  discontinued  work  in  that  portion  of  the  mound  until 
Major  Webb  could  come  out  from  Knoxville.   I  phoned  him  and  told  him  I 


had  some  evidence  here  that  was  quite  unfamiliar  to  me  and  perhaps  his 
greater  familiarity  with  the  area  might  enable  him  to  make  some  inter- 
pretation of  the  thing.   Well,  he  came  out  that  same  day  from  his  office 
in  Knoxville  and  looked  over  the  situation  and  said,  "It  looked  to  him  like 
I  had  run  into  the  side  wall  of  a  council  house  that  had  stood  upon  this 
mound."   From  there  on,  with  that  clue,  why  we  continued  to  work  out  the 
other  four  sides  of  the  house  and  found  a  well  burned  floor,  resulting 
from  the  burning  of  this  wooden  house.   It  was  constructed  of  poles  and 
thatched  roof  and  other  features  on  the  floor,  such  as  an  altar  in  the 
center  of  the  floor:  a  raised  altar,  raised  about  six  inches  above  the 
floor  with  a  fire  basin  in  the  center.   That  was  the  first  time  we  began 
to  sense  what  we  were  up  against  with  these  large  mounds  in  Tennessee. 

And  then  a  bit  of  reading  from  then  on  began  to  clarify  the  situation 
considerably.   Some  work  had  been  previously  done  in  the  southeastern  area 
in  which  these  large  mounds  were  involved.  There  was  some  suspicion  they 
may  have  represented  substructures  for  council  houses,  similar  to  the 
stones  some  structures  of  Central  America  and  Peruvian  areas. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  record  this?   Did  you  have  photographic 

facilities,  did  your  personnel  know  how  to  make  re- 
cords? 
MR.  LEWIS:  Professor  Webb  had  engaged  some  students  of  his 

from  the  University  of  Kentucky,  students  that  had 
worked  with  him  on  summer  digs,  and  he  had  also  brought  in  one  or  two  stu- 
dents from  outside  the  state.   All  of  these  young  men  had  all  had  some 
training  in  archeology.   It  was  simply  a  matter  of  training  them  in  the 


use  of  the  field  forms.   I  had  brought  them  with  me  from  Wisconsin, 
where  the  Milwaukee  Museum  had  used  the  standardized  form  to  record 
various  forms  of  evidence,  such  as  burial  structures,  house  structures 
and  other  features.   This  simplified  and  standardized  all  the  recording 
in  the  field,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  checking  on  the  various  projects 
in  the  Norris  Basin  area  at  that  time.   I  was  provided  with  a  car  and 
driver  to  visit  these  sites.       I  think  at  the  time  we  were  working 
on  three  or  four  various  counties  that  were  involved  in  the  Norris  Dam 
Basin,  where  flooding  was  to  occur  as  a  result  of  the  construction  of 
the  Norris  Dam. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  all  of  your  early  work  in  the  area  to  be  flooded 

by  Norris  Dam?   Was  all  of  it  on  the  Clinch  River? 
MR.  LEWIS:  Yes.   All  of  it  was  on  the  Clinch  and  Powell  Rivers. 

As  I  recall,  none  of  it  was  beyond  the  reservoir 
areas  at  all  in  those  days. 


The  project  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing material  that  would  be  lost  under  the  flood- 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

waters,  I  suppose. 

MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  yes.   Materials  and  data,  of  course,  are  the 

object  of  the  investigation  [which]  was  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  cultures  of  the  people  that  had  lived  there  in 
prehistoric  times  and  of  the  various  peoples.   We  assumed  that  more  than 
one  in  a  culture  had  inhabited  the  area  through  the  centuries.   This  was 
our  problem,  to  determine  this  and  record  it  photographically  and  by 
the  usual  archeological  recording  techniques. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  About  how  many  sites  did  you  survey  at  Norris  during 

this  time? 


MR.  LEWIS: 


Well,  the  number  of  sites  surveyed  are  all  indi- 


cated  in  the  Norris  Basin  report,  the  author  of  which  was  Major  William 
S.  Webb.   If  I  recall  correctly  it  was  somewhere  around  ten  or  a  dozen 
sites. 

I  believe  you  asked  awhile  ago  how  the  photography  was  handled. 
Well,  fortunately  a  few  of  the  young  men  knew  something  about  photography. 
They  had  gone  on  some  of  these  field  trips  and  had  learned  how  to  use 
cameras.   I  had  myself  done  a  lot  of  photography,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
cessing and  I  was  able  to  give  them  some  advice  in  how  to  take  the  photo- 
graphs.  I  showed  them  how  to  bring  the  proper  light  to  bear  on  burials 
and  so  on  that  were  in  pits;  we  ran  into  some  very  difficult  photographic 
situations  occasionally.   We  came  out  fairly  well,  I  think,  on  the  photo- 
graphic end  of  it.   It  was  necassary,  due  to  a  lack  of  funds,  to  purchase 
some  very  poor  equipment  for  the  various  digs,  so  we  had  a  little  trouble 
at  first  with  some  of  the  results. 

DR. CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  do  with  the  artifacts  that  you  found? 

MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  the  artifacts  and  the  skeletal  material  from 

the  Norris  Basin  were  trucked  to  the  University  of 
Kentucky.   Eventually,  one  of  the  physical  anthropologists  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  wrote  to  me  to  find  out  if  we  would  care  to  have  the 
skeletal  material.   They  had  no  further  use  for  it,  so  in  order  to  keep 
all  the  skeletal  material  together  from  the  Tennessee  area,  I  accepted 
the  offer  and  had  a  university  truck  go  to  Lexington  to  pick  it  up.   It 
is  deposited  at  the  McClung  Museum  in  Knoxville  on  the  university  campus, 
along  with  all  the  other  archeological  and  skeletal  material  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  you  tell  me  something  about  the  funding  of 

this  archeological  program?   It  was  under  TT;A, 


I  believe. 

MR.  LEWIS:  TVA  sponsored  the  archeological  program  in  the 

Norris  Basin.   That  project  operated  there  from 
January  to  July  1st,  I  believe,  of  1934.   Then,  from  that  time  on,  TVA 
no  longer  sponsored  it.   Its  sponsorship  was  taken  over  by  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  as  I  recall,  on  the  first  of  September,  1934. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now,  let's  see.   Mien  did  TVA  start  this? 

MR.  LEWIS:  TVA  started  the  project  when  Major  Webb  went 

there  from  the  University  of  Kentucky  in  the  fall 
of  1933.   I  am  not  sure  of  the  date  when  he  went  there,  but  he  went  there 
in  the  fall  to  set  up  this  office  and  draw  up  plans  for  the  investigations 
in  the  states  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  why  TVA  passed  this  on  to  the  Univer- 

sity of  Tennessee?   Why  did  TVA  not  continue  to 
sponsor  it? 
MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  I  imagine  the  reason  that  TVA  did  not  continue 

is  because  there  was  no  provision  in  the  Tennessee 
Act  for  the  archeological  research.   When  they  handled  it  during  the  early 
part  of  1934,  it  was  an  emergency  resulting  from  pressure  on  the  part  of 
archeological  institutions  and  departments  in  various  universities  around 
the  country.  [They]  recognized  the  fact  that  Tennessee  was  a  very  impor- 
tant area  in  prehistoric  times  and  that  little  or  nothing  was  known  about 
the  prehistory  of  the  state  and  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area.   The  loss  of 
all  this  information  would  be  a  rather  pathetic  thing.   So  pressure  was 
exerted,  as  I  understood  it,  upon  the  TVA  to  do  something  about  it  before 
any  water  was  dammed  up  by  the  Norris  Dam. 


DR.  CRAUFORD:  Do  you  know  what  administrators  in  TVA  pave  special 

support  to  this  program?   Was  it  the  idea  of  any 
single  person's  support,  do  you  know? 
MR.  LEWIS:  As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  had  any  particular  interest 

in  the  archeology  in  TVA.   They  had  to  be  sold  on 
the  idea  at  first,  because  there  was  no  provision  for  it.   It  was  a  matter 
of  advising  them  that  something  ought  to  be  done  before  it  was  destroyed, 
because  there  were  a  great  many  institutions  interested  in  this  situation. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  TVA  was  interested.   At  least  members  of  the  Board 

of  Directors  were  interested  in  TVA's  effect  on  the 
natural  resources  of  the  area.   Were  they  able  to  see  that  archeological 
resources  were  valuable  also  and  should  be  preserved? 
MR.  LEWIS:  I  think  undoubtedly  that  they  must  have  seen  the 

light  on  the  thing,  because  they  were  willing  to 
cooperate  within  certain  limits.   For  instance,  they  eventually  processed 
our  films  and  printed  our  films  for  us,  as  we  had  no  means  of  doing  it. 
The  films  were  sent  from  the  various  digs  around  the  state  to  them  at 
Knoxville.   There  were  things  like  that  that  the  TVA  did.   Also,  they 
arranged  for  use  of  the  land  for  excavation  purposes.   It  was  often  neces- 
sary to  destroy  a  portion  of  a  crop  on  some  farmer's  land  in  order  to  do 
the  excavating.   TVA  took  care  of  this,  a  certain  amount  of  crop  damage, 
and  so  on,  and  occasionally  they  did  some  engineering  work  for  us,  such 
as  laying  out  a  grid  system  on  the  site.   They  had  the  instruments,  such 
as  alidades  and  plane  tables,  which  we  did  not  have.   The  engineers  in 
the  area  usually  staked  out  these  sites  for  us,  so  that  we  could  record 
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the  evidence  properly  on  mathematically  ruled  sheets,  which  are  the  type 

always  used  in  archeological  x^ork. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  did  have  full  cooperation,  then,  from  TVA,  as 

long  as  the  agency  was  associated  with  the  project? 
MR.  LEUIS:  Yes,  I  think  they  gave  us  as  much  cooperation  as 

they  were  in  a  position  to,  considering  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  empowered  by  the  Act  to  lend  any  assistance.   They 
realized  that  they  had  some  responsibility  there  and  did  help  us  out  as 
best  they  could. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  anyone  doing  planning  at  this  time  beyond  Nor- 

ris,  that  is,  for  the  areas  to  be  flooded  by  future 
dams? 
MR.  LEWIS:  I  think  that  very  little  was  done  at  the  time  that 

the  Norris  Basin  project  during  the  first  six  months 
of  19  34  was  under  way  because  no  one  was  available  to  make  any  site  surveys 
around  the  state.   But  there  was  a  period  between  the  closing  of  the  Norris 
Basin  project  on  July  1st  and  September  1st  to  do  something  in  this  respect, 
and  I  had  nothing  to  do  during  those  months. 

I  was  not  employed  by  anybody,  actually,  during  those  months  and  went 
out  on  my  own  hook  and  made  the  surveys  around  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
I  located  many  sites,  and  tried  to  select  the  crucial  ones  for  future  ex- 
cavations in  the  event  this  whole  situation  was  to  enfold  that  fall.   Then, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  University  President,  Dr.  Hoskins  called 
me  to  his  office  in  August  of  1934  and  said  that  he  discussed  the  whole 
situation  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  they  had  decided  to  employ  me, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  already  had  to  let  a  large  portion  of  the  faculty 
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go  for  lack  of  funds  during  those  Depression  days.   They  realized  the  im- 
portance of  this  thing  and  what  a  great  loss  it  would  be  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee  if  something  were  not  done. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  LEWIS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  LEWIS: 


What  time  or  when  was  your  meeting  with  Dr.  Hoskins? 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  193A. 

Were  you  expecting  employment  with  the  university? 

I  was  hopeful  that  they  would  be  able  to  continue 

it,  although  I  knew  that  the  university  was  in  a 
bad  state  financially.   But  nevertheless  I  was  hopeful,  so  I  had  remained 
there  those  three  months  without  any  employment. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  LEWIS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  LEWIS; 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  were  living  in  Knoxville? 

I  was  living  in  Knoxville,  yes. 

In  1934? 

Yes. 

But  during  that  time  you  traveled  to  make  your  own 

surveys? 
MR.  LEWIS:  That  was  confined  pretty  well  to  eastern  Tennessee, 

That  would  be  in  the  Chickamauga  Dam  area  mainly, 
and  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River  and  Hiwassee  River  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  that.   But  I  don't  recall  having  done  any  survey  work  in  Middle 
Tennessee  or  West  Tennessee  at  that  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  know  where  the  dams  would  be  built  at  this 

time? 
MR.  LEWIS:  No,  I  had  very  little  information  on  that  at  that 

time  as  to  where  the  next  dam  would  be  built.   I 
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think  that  as  I  remember  it,  the  next  dam  was  the  Chickamauga  Dam  above 
Chattanooga.   Yes,  that  was  the  next  one.   I  don't  remember  having  any 
wind  about  that  at  all  early  in  1934.   But  everybody  was  rather  certain 
that  the  whole  program  was  going  through  and  that  a  great  many  dams  would 
be  built. 

Do  you  know  if  anyone  from  TVA  attempted  to  get  the 
University  of  Tennessee  to  take  up  the  program? 
That  I  do  not  know. 

I  would  assume  they  did,  but  I  didn't  know. 
That's  possible,  because  I  imagine  that  someone 
over  there,  perhaps  Dr.  Morgan,  may  have  talked 
with  President  Hoskins  of  the  University  to  tell  him  that  they  would  prefer 
not  to  be  involved  in  the  thing.   There  was  nothing  in  the  TVA  Act  to 
bring  them  into  an  involvement  there,  so  he  probably  had  discussed  the 
whole  situation  with  Dr.  Hoskins. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  LEWIS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  LEWIS: 


So  the  TVA  archeological  project  itself  closed  in 
the  summer  of  1934? 

As  far  as  the  TVA  was  concerned  it  closed,  as  I  recall, 
about  July  1,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  very 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  LEWIS: 

active  involvement. 

DR..  CRAWFORD:  At  that  time  do  you  know  how  many  people  were 

working  in  the  project:  you  mentioned  fifty  laborers, 
I  believe.   You  were  there;  Major  Webb  was  there. 
MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  yes,  I  think  we  started  with  fifty  and  in 

another  week  we  had  a  hundred  and  eventually  there 
were  500  men  sent  out  there.   I  told  Major  Webb,  "This  thing  is  impossible, 
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I  can't  put  500  men  to  work  out  here."   He  told  me  that  the,  (I  guess 
they  called  it  the  F.E.R.A.)  at  that  time,  insisted  they  had  to  put  these 
men  to  work  and  they  didn't  know  where  else  to  send  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  if  these  500  were  all  on  the  TVA  pay- 

roll or  if  they  were  paid  by  F.E.R.A.? 
MR.  LEWIS:  They  were  paid  by  F.E.R.A.   They  thought  they  were 

getting  the  money  from  me,  because  they'd  come  to 
me  when  the  paychecks  were  late  and  tell  me  that  many  of  them  lived  in 
the  next  county  and  they  had  to  pay  a  considerable  price  to  get  there  by 
bus  every  day.   They  were  paid  a  dollar  a  day,  as  I  recall  it,  and  often 
the  paychecks  were  late.   Of  course,  they  jumped  on  me  for  it,  when  I  had 
nothing  to  do  other  than  distribute  the  checks  after  they  were  delivered. 
But  somehow  or  other  we  got  by  for  six  months  on  the  thing.   I  think 
that  some  of  these  men  were  paying  as  much  as  fifty  cents  a  day  to  get  there, 
so  they  came  out  with  a  net  wage  of  fifty  cents  a  day.   I  recall  that  one 
of  them  said  that  it's  getting  to  be  a  pretty  terrible  situation.   He 
had  a  good  many  kids  at  home  to  feed,  in  fact,  he  had  enough  kids  to  bait 
a  trot   line  across  the  Tennessee  River! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  these  people  were  under  TVA  administratively, 

receiving  TVA  aid  by  engineers  and  others,  but  were 
paid  by  F.E.R.A. 

MR.  LEWIS:  That's  right,  yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  use  500  men?   How  did  you  try  to  super- 

vise them,  and  what  did  you  have  them  all  doing? 
MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  that  500  could 
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be  given  nothing  to  do  because  we  didn't  have  enough  supervision,  we 
didn't  have  enough  tools.   All  we  could  do  was  tell  them  to   sit  down 
until  some  of  the  officials  of  the  F.E.R.A.  came  out  there  and  assigned 
them  to  some  other  work  projects.   Apparently  the  only  reason  they  se^t 
them  out  to  us  was  because  they  had  not  set  up  any  other  work  projects 
at  the  time  and  we  were  the  only  one  in  operation  in  that  entire  area. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  concerned  with  possible  damage  being  done 

to  artifacts  and  grave  sites  by  untrained  people? 
MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  we  were  always  very  much  concerned  with  that. 

Not  only  with  that,  but  also  with  theft.   We  do 
know  that  some  materials  were  lost  as  a  result  of  theft,  because  many  of 
these  workmen  had  almost  nothing  to  live  on.   They  knew  they  could  sell 
the  stuff.   We  had  no  way  of  watching  them  very  minute.   We  know  that  some 
of  it  did  disappear,  because  we  saw  it  accompanying  certain  burials  and 
eventually  we  went  back  to  look,  it  was  gone.   But  those  things  simply 
could  not  be  helped  under  the  circumstances,  because  we  were  employing 
m.ore  people  at  this  work  than  was  the  usual  thing  in  archeology.   What  we 
did  was  to  take  the  more  intelligent  members  from  the  crew  and  try  to  train 
them  to  do  the  more  meticulous  types  of  work,  such  as  clearing  the  soil 
away  from  burials  carefully,  so  as  not  to  cause  structural  damage  in  the 
bones,  in  the  skulls,  and  fragile  artifacts  that  were  used  as  burial  accom- 
paniments . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  of  any  other  comparable  archeological 

project  in  recent  times  that's  had  half  a  thousand 
men  put  to  work? 
MR.  LEWIS:  I  don't  know  of  any  other  than  some  of  the  projects 
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in  the  Near  East.   It  is  possible  that  they  have 
used  large  numbers  of  men  there,  although  they  would  be  limited  there  al- 
so, becuase  of  the  nature  of  the  work.   They  i^ould  be  limited  as  to  the 
number  of  people  that  could  be  employed.   Although  in  that  case,  often 
buildings  are  uncovered  and  so  on  and  work  can  be  done  with  greater  rapid- 
ity than  it  could  in  our  case,  where  nearly  all  the  evidence  is  in  a  bad 
state  of  preservation.   It  has  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  amount  of  care 
in  order  to  preserve  the  remains  of  what  little  is  left. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  if  any  agency  had  ever  before  been  con- 

cerned with  the  preservation  of  this  sort  of  material, 
which  would  be  lost  as  a  result  of  its  activity? 

MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  you  mean  what  institutions  were  concerned  with  it? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  I  mean,  had  this  sort  of  thing  ever  been  done  be- 

fore?  It  seems  rather  unusual  to  me  that  TVA  was 
this  concerned  with  minimizing  its  impact  on  the  area  and  possibly  losing 
valuable  archeological  resources.   I  don't  know  that  that  had  ever  been 
considered  before  when  dams  were  being  built. 
MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  I  think  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  a 

good  many  years,  of  course,  has  watched  this  sit- 
uation around  the  country.   Many  of  the  universities  and  museums  have  had 
their  own  field  archeologists .   They  know  what  is  going  on  in  their  own 
states.   If  any  dams  are  built,  they  have,  for  a  gr^at  many  years,  checked 
the  situation  to  prevent  destruction  of  archeological  evidence.   At  least 
I  would  say  that  would  apply  to  the  current  century.   Back  in  the  19th 
Century  the  importance  of  archeology  was  not  recognized  as  much  as  it 
has  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  century. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Lewis,  a  major  change  occurred,  at  least 

managerially ,  in  1934,  when  the  TVA  archeological 
survey  was  taken  over  by  the  University  of  Tennessee.   Can  you  explain 
how  that  happened  and  what  changes  that  brought? 
MR.  LEWIS:  Upon  completion  of  the  work  in  Norris  Basin, 

Major  Webb  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  conferred 
with  President  James  D.  Hoskins  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  with  re- 
gard to  future  continuance  of  archeological  research  in  the  basins  de- 
signated for  dam  construction  by  TVA,  and  suggested  to  the  President  of 
the  University  that  I  be  employed  to  supervise  the  future  work  in  these 
reservoir  areas.   Whereupon  the  President  of  the  University  brought 
this  matter  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  recommending  that 
I  be  employed  by  the  university  to  direct  the  continued  activities  in  the 
TVA  basins.   At  this  meeting,  the  Board  of  Trustees  agreed  to  do  this, 
and  I  was  subsequently  notified  that  my  appointment  to  serve  as  the  Uni- 
versity's archeologist  should  begin  on  the  first  of  September  of  that 


year,  namely  1934. 

During  the  summer  months  when  I  was  not  employed  by  anyone,  during 
July  and  August,  I  made  surveys  of  the  river  basin  areas  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state   in  an  attempt  to  locate  archeological  sites  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  warrant  excavation  in  the  event  work  would  begin 
during  the  fall.   Sometime  during  the  month  of  September  the  Works  Pro- 
gress Administration  agreed  to  supply  labor  for  work  in  the  Chicamauga 
Dam  Basin.   I  called  in  sufficient  young  archeologists  from  various  uni- 
versities to  supervise  a  number  of  digs  in  the  Chickamauga  Basin.   A 
laboratory  was  set  up  in  one  of  the  university  buildings  for  the  purpose 
of  cataloging  skeletal  and  artifact  material  brought  in  from  the  field 
by  university  trucks.   This  was  done  for  several  years  with  no  attempt 
being  made  to  do  any  analysis,  but  merely  to  catalog  material  and  pro- 
perly file  records  and  so  on,  which  were  coming  in  from  the  field. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  After  leaving  work  for  TVA  in  1934  and  going  to 

work  for  the  University  of  Tennessee,  TVA  was  still 
an  influence  in  the  area  and  did  have  an  effect  with  its  further  dam 
building.   What  was  next  contact  of  TVA  with  archeology? 
MR.  LEWIS:  That  was  approximately  the  beginning  of  1935,  x^hen 

work  was  started  in  the  Chickamauga  Dam  Reservoir. 
MRS.  LEWIS:  '36?  19.36  yes,  that's  right,  1936,  I  believe,  yes. 

MR.  LEWIS:  Let  me  see,  that  first  work  was  done  on  Hiwassee 

Island,  I  believe,  wasn't  it? 
MRS.  LEWIS:  The  Hixon,  yes  Hixon  site,  opposite  Hiwassee  Island, 

near  the  confluence  of  the  Hiwassee  River  with  the 


Tennessee  River.   Following  completion  of  the  work  at  the  Hixon  site, 
that's  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  work  was  begun  on  Hi- 
wassee  Island  in  the  center  of  the  Tennessee  near  the  Hixon  site. 


MRS.  LEWIS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


That  continued  for  two  years  on  that  one  site. 

What  was  TVA's  involvement  with  the  work  on  the 

Hixon  site? 
MRS.  LEWIS:  Only  services. 

MR.  LEWIS:  Yes,  just  services  of  photographic  processing,  I 

believe,  were  supplied  by  the  TVA.   The  crew  at 
that  site  consisted  of  out-of-work  miners  from  the.  . 
MRS.  LEWIS:  Soddy  area.   There  were  a  hundred  of  those  miners 

put  on  this  job. 

Now,  who  paid  these  miners? 

That  was  the  WPA.   They  threatened  to  go  on  strike 

at  that  time  for  higher  wages.   They  all  chipped 
in  to  get  enough  money  to  send  one  of  their  men  up  to  Washington  to  see 
if   something  could  not  be  done  about  the  wage  situation.   If  I  recall 
correctly,  the  man  that  was  sent  to  Washington  went  off  with  the  money 
and  was  never  heard  of  again.  (Laughter) 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  LEWIS: 


MRS.  LEWIS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
MRS.  LEWIS: 
MR.  LEWIS: 


TVA  did  more  than  supply  photographic  services. 

What  else  did  they  supply? 

They  did  mapping  and  contour  mapping  of  sites. 

Yes,  they  did  it  on  some  sites.   Mow,  whether 

they  did  it  at  the  Hixon  site,  I  don't  recall, 
but  I  know  somebody  did  it  at  the  Dallas  site.   But  I  think  at  Hiwassee 
Island  and  at  the  Hixon  site,  we  worked  out  our  own  mapping  there,  with 
respect  to  the  grid  systems,  and  so  on. 


MRS.  LEWIS: 

MR.  LEWIS: 

wise. 

MRS.  LEWIS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  LEWIS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  LEWIS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  LEWIS: 
MRS.  LEWIS: 

MR.  LEWIS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MRS.  LEWIS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

I  believe,  before. 

MRS.  LEWIS:  Well,  I  had  taught  one  semester  at  Beloit  and 

had  gone  back  to  University  of  Chicago  to  finish 
my  Ph.D.   I  had  taken  my  Master's  exams  and  my  Ph.D.  exams  when  I  heard 
from  Mr.  Lewis  about  this  job. 
DR.  CRAWFOPJO:  Now,  that  was  at  a  convention  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 

I  believe? 


Well,  they  also  gave  supplies — cartons,  .  .  . 
Yes,  I  think  they  did  supply  us  with  cartons 
for  packaging  the  materials,  skeletal  and  other- 

We  got  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  supplies 

from  TVA  like  that. 

At  this  time  you  were  employed  by  the  University 

of  Tennessee. 

Yes,  I  was  employed  starting  September  1,  19 34. 

How  long  did  this  project  last? 

In  the  Chickamauga  Basin? 

Yes. 

Well,  now  we'd  have  to  look  that  up,  I'm  afraid. 

No,  it  was  '39. 

To  '39. 

Now,  by  that  time  you  had  been  joined  by  Mrs. 

Lewis.   Was  it  the  summer  of  '38  that  you  arrived? 

Right,  in  June,  1033. 

Can  you  give  a  sketch  of  your  background  to  this 

time,  Mrs.  Lewis?   You  were  at  Beloit  College, 


MRS.  LEWIS:  No,  I  didn't  hear  about  the  job  there.   We  just 

discussed  things.   Later  he  wrote  to  me  and  asked 
me  if  I'd  be  interested  in  coming  down  there  to  do  the  skeletal  mater- 
ials, because  I  was  a  physical  anthropologist  at  that  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Your  training  had  been  in  physical  anthropology  in 

Chicago? 
MRS.  LEWIS:  Not  entirely.   In  physical  anthropology  and  gen- 

eral anthropology.   At  the  time  I  was  working  on 
a  project  on  human  hair  and  scalp  in  the  microscopic  anatomy  department, 
but  I  was  interested  in  physical  anthropology  and  knew  Bill  Krogman,  who 
was  now  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  physical  anthropology.   He's 
the  one  that  recommended  that  you  get  me  to  do  the  physical  anthropology. 
MR.  LEWIS:  Yes. 

MRS.  LEWIS:  So  I  dropped  the  project  that  I  was  on  at  the  time. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  At  Beloit? 

MRS.  LEWIS:  No,  at  Chicago.   I  was  at  Beloit  in  1936. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  then  you  went  back.  .  . 

MRS.  LEWIS:  I  went  back  to  Chicago  to  take  my  prelims,  and 

finished  them,  and  was  working  on  my  dissertation 
on  human  hair  and  scalp.   But  like  everybody  else,  I  was  hard  up,  so  I 
was  glad  to  take  a  WPA  job, (and  interested  in  the  skeleton  material,  too) 
which  I  thought  would  only  last  about  a  year  or  two.   Instead,  it  lasted 
the  rest  of  my  life!  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  find  when  you  went  to  Tennessee?   To 

what  work  were  you  assigned? 
MRS.  LEWIS:  To  the  laboratory,  which  at  the  time  was  in  the  en- 

gineering building,  in  a  very  large  laboratory  with 
boxes  stacked  to  a  ten-foot  ceiling,  cartons  stacked  up.   There  was  a  youn| 


man  and  a  girl  sitting  there  measuring  arrowheads. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mrs.  Lewis,  what  did  you  do  then,  when  you  arrived? 

How  did  you  get  things  organized? 
MRS.  LEWIS:  Well,  after  studying  the  field  notes  and  plats  and 

records,  I  made  a  brief  outline  of  what  I  thought 
ought  to  be  done  to  organize  the  information,  so  that  it  could  be  preserved 
properly  and  organized,  so  that  publications  could  ultimately  come  out 
of  it.   I  sent  this  outline  down  to  Mr.  Lewis  at  the  field  headquarters. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  at  Chickamauga  Basin,  I  suppose,  then? 

MRS.  LEWIS:  Yes.   So  he  came  up  to  Knoxville  and  we  went  over 

the  plans  together.   He  decided  that  it  was  a 
feasible  plan,  and  that  we [would] go  into  operation  on  it  right  away.   He 
designated  me  as  director  of  the  laboratory.   He  took  the  young  man  who 
was  working  in  the  laboratory  down  to  the  field,  to  do  field  work.   We 
then  got  a  laboratory  project  going  with  WPA  workers  from  the  Knoxville 
office.   We  selected  people  who  were  particularly  good  at  either  clerical 
work  or  at  certain  skills.   We  had  one  man  particularly,  Doc  Harrison,  who 
was  a  sort  of  a  jack  of  all  trades,  very  good  in  doing  many  things,  like 
restoring  broken  pottery  and  mending  bones,  and  so  on.   Ultimately  the 
project  grew  so  large,  we  had  so  many  people,  that  we  were  moved  from  the 
engineering  building  into  West  Strong  Hall,  an  old  residence  with  three 
floors.   We  had  laboratories  on  all  three  floors. 

I  think  at  the  peak  we  had  about  forty  WPA  workers  and  about  six  or 
seven  supervisors,  (I  can't  remember  exactly). 
MR.  LEWIS:  In  the  laboratory. 

MRS.  LEWIS:  Yes.   some  of  the  supervisors  were  graduate  stu- 

dents, some  were  skilled  WPA  people,  but  we  had 


a  setup  that  x^as  able  to  make  quite  a  dent  in  the  backlog  of  materials 
that  had  been  excavated  for  the  four  previous  years.   We  tried  to  get 
current,  so  that  we  were  able  to  handle  the  materials  coming  in  from  the 
field.   Each  month,  I  believe,  they  were  shipped  up.   In  fact,  they  were 
being  shipped  up  there  when  there  were  only  three  of  us  there  to  unload 
huge  trucks. 

We  just  about  got  current  with  the  work  in  the  Chickamauga  Basin, 
when  the  work  shifted  to  the  Kentucky  Basin.   We  had  a  field  laboratory 
set  up  on  there   which  helped.   I  believe  that  TVA  rented  the  laboratory 
for  us  at  Paris,  Tennessee  then  we  had  another  branch  laboratory  at  Watts 
Bar  Headquarters,  up  at  Rockwood,  Tennessee. 
MR.  LEWIS:  Rockwood,  yes. 

MRS.  LEWIS:  So  that  while  TVA  was  operating  in  two  ends  of  the 

state,  so  were  we.   Plus  a  project  over  in  Memphis 
with  the  CCC,  which  continued  on  up  to  1941,  when  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked, 
Within,  I  believe,  about  four  months,  all  the  field  work  stopped,  most  of 
the  laboratory  force  was  disbanded.   The  TVA  no  longer  gave  us  any  workers, 
because  of  the  mobilization  for  war.   So  the  entire  project  stopped  then. 
MR.  LEWIS:  Not  the  TVA,  the  WPA  you  mean,  no  longer  gave  us 

any  workers. 
MRS.  LEWIS:  Yes,  did  I  say  TVA?   I  meant  WPA.   That  brings  us 

up  to.  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Forty-one.   Spring  of  '41. 

So  all  the  work  was  terminated  past  that  time  by 
the  war. 

MRS.  LEWIS:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  your  work  at  that  time,  Mr.  Lewis?  What 
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effect  did  the  war  have  on  it?   Did  you  remain  out  in  the  field  or  did 

you  return  to  the  university? 

MR.  LEWIS:  No,  I  returned  to  the  university  and  I  became, 

let's   see,  what  did  they  call  me  around  there  at 
that  time,  with  the  Air  Force?   I  was  a  .  .  . 
MRS.  LEWIS:  Well,  now,  that  isn't  the  time.  .  .   He  came  back 

to  the  university  in  1939,  because  he  no  longer 
could  operate  from  the  Chickamauga  Basin  area  and  take  in  the  Watts  Bar 
and  Kentucky  Basin,  so  he  made  his  headquarters  at  Knoxville  at  the  Univer- 
sity.  Then  he  went  out  to  these  projects  from  the  university. 
MRS.  LEWIS:  Yes,  that  is  how  it  went. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  do  any  teaching  at  the  university  at  this 

time? 
MR.  LEWIS:  No,  none  at  all. 

MRS.  LEWIS:  Not  until  after  field  work  closed. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  what  about  your  work  in  1941,  Mrs.  Lewis? 

Your  work  changed  at  this  time  as  WPA  closed. 
What  happened  next? 
MRS.  LEWIS:  Well,  I  think  that  the  university  took  me  on  the 

staff  at  that  time.   I  began  to  teach  anthropology 
but  that  in  turn  was  terminated  by  the  war,  because  the  students  were 
drafted.   So  I  was  mobilized  into  teaching  home  nursing  and  finally 
taught  European  history,  the  background  of  the  war. 
MR.  LEWIS:  Oh,  yes. 

MRS.  LEWIS:  To  the  Air  Force. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  that  in  Knoxville? 

MRS.  LEWIS:  That  was  at  the  university.   They  had  a  project  for 
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the  pre-flight  training,  where  they  held  the  students  in  university 

pools  and  taught  them  history,  and  I  guess  astronomy,  anything  that 

they  could  use  possibly,  navigation  or  something.   Part  of  this  was  a 

history  course  on  the  background  of  the  war.   The  history  department 

had  to  pull  in  people  who  had  had  some  background  in  history.   I  had  taken 

a  good  deal  of  history  in  college. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  that  last  throughout  the  war? 

MRS.  LEWIS:  It  lasted  through  1943,  I  think,  or' 44  possibly, 

when  the  Air  Corps  no  longer  sponsored  these  uni- 
versity programs.   Then  there  still  weren't  many  students,  so  I  became 
curator  of  the  art  collection. 
MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  they  switched  both  of  us  off  of  our  regular 

work  for  awhile  there.   They  put  me  in  as  liaison 
man  between  the  Air  Corps  and  the  university.   But  both  of  us  also  kept 
up  our  researches  in  the  laboratory,  whenever  we  could  find  time  for  it. 
MRS.  LEWIS:  Well,  we  did.   We  prepared  the  manuscript  for 

Hiwassee  Island  during  that  period. 

Yes,  night  and  day. 

He  swept  out  the  place! 

But  your  work  slowed  down  considerably  during 

the  war. 

Yes. 

And  then  you  started  afterward. 

Yes. 

Well,  what  about  the  wartime  building  of  dams? 

Did  you  feel  that  there  were  significant  archeo- 
logical  losses  as  a  result  of  the  dams  being  built  quickly? 
MR.  LEWIS:  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  evaluate.   We 
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tried  to  sample  all  the  sites  we  could  in  which 
the  different  prehistoric  cultures  were  represented.   Now  we  could  have 
excavated  and  investigated  more  sites  having  the  same  cultures,  but 
that  would  have  been  a  duplication  in  a  way,  so  it's  very  difficult 
to  say  how  much  was  actually  lost.   Very  often  in  this  archeology  business 
you  can  excavate  sites  on  which  the  same  people  lived,  but  you'll  find 
some  evidence  on  one  of  the  sites  that  you  don't  find  on  the  other,  and 
you  also  add  to  the  record.   So  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  much  we 
actually  missed.   We  only  examined  possibly,  I  don't  know,  what  would  you 
say,  in  East  Tennessee  about  five  per  cent  of  the  actual  sites  that  are 
now  under  water.   No  one  will  ever  know  how  much  was  really  lost,  but  I 
think  that  we  got  most  of  the  story. 

Although  it  still  remains  to  be  written  up,  as  we  left  before  we 
could  get  out  all  of  this  huge  amount  of  material  that  is  in  the  files 
up  there.   Of  course,  people  have  taken  our  places  there  who,  when  they 
came  there,  at  any  rate,  were  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  archeology  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area. 

MRS.  LEWIS:  Well,  they  could  learn,  just  like  we  did. 

MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  yes. 

MRS.  LEWIS:  But,  I  think  one  of  the  problems  that  we  ware  not 

aware  of,  and  many  people  were  not,  and  so  the 
problem  couldn't  be  solved.   That  is,  that  the  Tennessee  River,  as  it 
has  been  in  recent  geological  time,  was  one  thing,  but  it  was  an  entirely 
different  situation  in  prehistoric  times  when  different  early  groups 
of  Indians   were  there.   We  were  confined  to  work,  because  of  the  financial 
arrangements  the  TVA  had  to  make  to  the  property  owners,  to  taking  the  line 
of  the  basins,  the  high  water  level. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        So  there  were  others  outside  of  that 

line. 
MRS.  LEWIS:  Yes,  you  see,  in  earlier  times  the  Tennessee 

River  had  changed  its  course,  for  one  thing,  like 
all  rivers.   Rivers  like  the  Tennessee  River,  these  big  oxbows  that  get 
cut  across.   Plus  the  fact  that  during  certain  periods  of  heavy  rain- 
fall, the  river  flowed  at  a  much  higher  level.   There  were  Indians  there, 
but  they  lived  back  up  on  the  second  bottom.   Since  they  were  not  in- 
volved in  the  TVA  reservoir  areas,  \<re   were  not  able  to  go  into  those 
areas  at  all.   That,  I  think,  is  particularly  true  of  the  lower  course 
and  in  the  Kentucky  Basin. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  those  sites  above  the  TVA  acquisition  level 

mapped  so  that  they  could  be  located  later? 
MRS.  LEWIS:  Some  of  them,  but  many  of  them  were  along  the 

edge.   Now  they  were  as  much  as  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  recent  river  bank.   We  didn't  know  at  the  time  that  back  up  on 
these  earlier  river  terraces  that  there  were  sites,  because  the  sites 
were  buried.   It  was  only  when  the  waters  were  impounded  and  with  heavy 
wave  action  that  much  of  this  was  exposed.   Then  it  was  too  late,  be- 
cause everything  was  precipitated  to  a  single  level.   Some  of  th°se  were 
amonst  the  very  earliest  sites  of  the  very  early  Paleo-Indians . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  those  that  went  under  water?   Were 

their  sites  located  in  case  the  nature  of  the 
lake  should  ever  be  changed?   Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  ex- 
cavate there  again? 
MRS.  LEWIS:  Yes,  I  think  they're  well  enough  located,  but  I 

dont ' t  think  that  excavation  would  be  possible. 
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MR.  LEWIS:  They  would  be  eroded  away  from  stream  action 

and  everything  now,  waves,  I  guess,  those  sites 
are  up  the  creeks. 

MRS.  LEWIS:  They  are  either  buried  under  silt. 

MR.  LEWIS:  Yes,  buried  .  .   . 

MRS.  LEWIS:  Or  eroded  away.   Now,  there  are  some  places  like 

Hiwassee  Island  where  parts  do  remain  above  water. 
There  are  a  few  places  where  fragments  from  mounds  and  so  on  remain 
above  water.   But  I  don't  think  that  recovery  now  would  be  possible. 
MR.  LEWIS:  Well,  I  think  the  real  important  prehistoric  sites 

were  always  down  along  the  big  river  and  the  riv- 
er bottoms.   They  were  the  large  sites  where  the  prehistoric  cultures 
were  most  advanced.   When  you  get  up  the  small  streams,  up  toward  the 
head  of  them,  there  were  backward  groups  living  up  there.   They  lacked 
the  contacts  with  other  cultural  groups  coming  by  in  dugouts  and  so  on. 
Their  only  highway  in  those  days  was  by  boat,  and  of  course  by  trail  to 
some  extent.   But  most  of  the  contacts,  I  think,  were  by  dugouts. 
MRS.  LEWIS:  I  think  there  was  another  problem  connected  with 

this  TVA  archeology  that  might  be  interesting.   At 
that  time  this  was  started,  the  universities,  such  as  Chicago  and  Mich- 
igan, had  become  very  conscious  of  archeological  techniques,  meticulous 
techniques  of  very  careful  excavation  and  minutiae,  which  was  a  very 
good  thing,  because  previous  to  that  many  good  things  had  been  missed. 
But  at  the  time  it  was  almost  impossible  to  apply  that  to  large  scale 
work,  such  as  that  necessitated  by  a  dam  project. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  you  had  500  men  working,  for  example,  and 

working  quickly. 
MRS.  LEWIS:  That's  right,  so  it  was  not  possible  at  that  time, 

because  of  the  general  attitude,  to  do  what  has 
been  done  since,  such  as  bulldozer  archeology,  that's  been  done  in  the 
Southwest,  where  prehistoric  sites  were  threatened  by  pipelines  and  so 
on.   Now  today  they  go  right  in  and  use  bulldozers  to  uncover  sites. 
We  could  have  possibly  gotten  equipment  like  that  from  TVA,  gotten  that 
sort  of  service,  but  at  that  time  nobody  would  have  dared  to  put  a  bull- 
dozer on  a  site!   You'd  have  been  read  out  of  the  profession! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  However,  that  would  have  been  more  than  what 

happened  to  some  of  them,  of  course. 
MRS.  LEWIS:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  five  per  cent  approximately  that 

you  did  excavate?   Did  you  think  that  that  was 
a  fair  cross  section? 
MRS.  LEWIS:  I  think  so. 

MR.  LEWIS:  Yes. 

MRS.  LEWIS:  I  think  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

later  periods  in  American  and  Indian  history.   The 
earlier  periods  were  not  too  well  represented  in  that  material,  because 
we  hadn't  had  time  to  study  it,  to  know  that  some  of  these  cultures  even 
existed  in  those  areas.    We  didn't  know  what  to  look  for. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  any  of  the  archaic  Indian  sites  covered  by 

flood  waters? 
MRS.  LEWIS:  Yes,  many  of  them,  many  of  them,   Particularly  in 

East  Tennessee,  they  had  been  covered  by  flood 
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waters  in  the  early  days,  due  to  clearing  of  the  land  and  silting  over. 

There  were  sites  that  were  buried  under  ten  feet  of  silt:  that  one  site 

in  Roane  County.   Since  the  waters  have  fluctuated  in  the  Chickamauga 

Basin,  these  early  archaic  sites  have  been  exposed,  but  of  course,  all 

stratigraphy  is  damaged.   There  is  one  site  there,  Skull  Island,  that  was 

tremendously  interesting  site,  but  everything  is  just  one  single  level 

now.  i It  had  had  depth,  but  the  wind  and  the  rain  had  eroded  every  thing 

away  and  j   t  left  the  stone. 

MR.  LEWIS:  It  had  all  gravitated  down  to  one  level. 

MRS. LEWIS:  But  we  didn't  know  it  existed,  because  there  had 

been  no  studies  to  indicate  that  things  like 
that  existed  at  that  time.   Now  they  are  uncovering  it.   Some  sites 
where  there  are  no  dams,  where  the  sites  are  not  destroyed;  they  are 
finding  quite  a  lot  of  that  in  East  Tennessee. 
MR.  LEWIS:  Then  too,  in  the  Kentucky  Lake  area  they  were 

so  far  beneath  the  surface,  often  as  deeply  as 
ten  feet  below  the  surface,  it  was  a  tremendous  excavating  job  to  go 
that  far.   To  much  dirt  to  remove. 
DR..  CRAWFORD:  If  they  were  that  far  below  the  surface,  how 

did  you  know  where  to  look? 
MR.  LEWIS:  We  just  kept  going  down  with  our  test  trenches. 

As  long  as  there  was  any  evidence  of  human  occu- 
pation, we  kept  on  going.   When  we  finally  reached  the  bottom  at  some 
sites,  we  were  ten  feet  below  the  surface.   There  were  still  burials 
and  other  cultural  remains  down  there,  such  as  animal  bone  and  arti- 
facts of  various  kinds.   That's  where  the  archaic  culture  [was]  over 
there,  and  was  dated  around  7500  years  ago  by  carbon  14  from  those 
sites.   We  don't  know.    Possibly  there  was  something  even  below  that, 
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because  all  those  river  bottoms  had  been  flooded  many  times  through 
the  centuries  over  there. 

MRS.  LEWIS:  And  I  forget  how  deep  this  is,  but  this  gives 

you  an  idea  of  what  it  looks  like. 


